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ABSTRACT 

This manual was developed to help principals identify 
and aionitor human barriers (intent lor. al and unintentional social 
behaviors that t^roduce neorative reacrionsj in their schools. It is 
aj.sc intended to help administrative staff, teachers, other 
school-site staff, stud«»nts, parents, and coBsmu^ity seiabexji and 
groups become a^are of schcol-rel ated problems that are prjjcipittted 
by their actions and reactiors- The laanaal does not ccntair specific 
fsethods for iopletenting the strategies sugaest ed ; theref c::e, the 
individu=ils who are selected tc iipieoent the strategies can 
struct urt aLproaches consistent with their skills , resources, and 
special needs. In creating the oanaal , the consinittee worXed ftom 
various Eiitrices that cosifcired eleser.ts including 26 general sour;es 
of ^':bool- related probleas and si5t taraet groups. In developing the 
probl.^o stare «ent3 and strategies for the nanua 1, the coamittee u s^id 
tour particularly important problem areas-- in dlvi^al 
dif ferenCviS/values, cosaiunication , e icectations of other'? , ar.d 
perception sAittit'uaes/stereotyping. ^ach of the 13 cost important 
relationships between tarqet groups is treated in a chart pr*;senting 
the problem areas, the problems, and strateqies for correcting the 
probiem. CAuthor/IPT) 
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Preface 



Improvin^X fhi' Human Environment of Schools: Problems and Siraiegies is the result of 
many hours of examining and d'*^cussing the writing and experienc es of many persons who 
have worked in improving relationships in educational settings. 

The manual is the result of the work done by the Ad Hoc Committee on Selected School 
Problems established by the Office of fntergroup Relations of the State Department of 
Fducation. The Department gratefully acknowledges the help of Joan P. Avis, Rodney J. 
Reed, Rixiney Santos, Concha Saucedo, Staten W. Webster, and Gerald I. West in develop- 
ing the ideas presented here. The writing team was composed of committee members Joan 
Avis, Rodney Reed, Staten Webster, and Gerald West. 

Special appreciation is expressed to Rodney J. Reed, who chaired the committee and 
coordinated the work of the writing team. It was chiefly through his understanding of the 
problems and because of his analytical skills, patience, and insistence on developing a useful 
tool that this manual became a reality. 

IK)NAl n R McKlNl f Y PLES A. viRIFFiN 

i hu'( i>t'pt4i\ Sttpt rmit^ndt'fti Chtef, Offf c of interf^roup Relations 
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Chapter I. Introduction 



I he Ad Hoc Committee on Svlccted School Prob- 
lems was created by the Office of Intergroup Rela- 
tions, CaiiiOrnia State Department of Education^ to 
analy/e the social aspects of school problemr and to 
formulate strategies for change. The results of the 
committee's efforts are reported in this manual. 

The initial charge to the committee was to develop 
a manu'ii that would help school staffs identify, 
understand, and suggest solutions to school problems 
related t^^; 

1, Desegregation and integration 

2. Interpersonal and intergroi|p relations 
3 School-community relation^ 

In approaching its charge, the committee decided 
not only to look at schools where desegregation had 
occurred oi was slated to occur ^ut atsv. to examine 
urban and suburban schools where desegregation was 
not an issue and schools whcrt conflict and institu- 
tional racism prevented the maintenance jf a support- 
ive learning environment. Committee members also 
agreed that the success of the strategies prcoosed 
must involve the principal the educational and 
soci:tl leader of the school in identifying problems 
and in designing and implementing strategies. 



rhe committee looked at a broad range of school- 
related problems, which members c:;1ed human harri- 
ers. Human barriers are intentional and unimentioi ' 
social bijhaviors that produce negative reactions. 
Such activities prevent establishment of an educa- 
tional climate characterized by socially supportive, 
mutually lespcctful interactions. The committee iden- 
tified four sources of human barric/:^: individuals, 
classrooms, schools, and communities. 

This manual was developed to help principals iden- 
tify and monitor ' uman barriers in their schools and 
to help administrative staff, teachers, ot her school site 
staff, students, parents, and community members and 
groups become aware oi school-relatvd probleris that 
are precipitated by their actions and reactions. The 
manual does not contain specific methods for imple- 
menting the strategies suggested; therefore, the indi- 
viduals who are selected to implement the strategics 
can structure approaches consistent with their skills, 
resoi'/ces, and special needs. However, the committee 
does recommend that a structural approach be used 
to solve problems and develop solutions as an aid in 
identifying, monitoring, and resolving school-related 
problems, or human barriers. 
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Chapter IL The Problem Identification Process 



The ad hoc commutec identifi^ 26 general sources! 
of schoo^reiated problems, or human barriers. (See 
Table I.) Next, the committee identified six target 
groups in which these problems were likely to occur, 
either between members of a particular group or 
between members of two groups: 

1. Students 

2. Teachers 

3. Administrative staff 

4. Parents 

5. Community (including social, health, and law 
enforcement agenciei) 

6. Other school staff (noncertificated) 

The committee then created a matrix (Table 2) to 
classify problem areas specific to the interaction of 
two groups. This process resuhed in 21 different 
combinations: 

Student Student 

Student Teacher 



Student—Administrative staff 
Student— Parents 
Student— Community 
Student— Other school staff 
Teacher— Teacher 
Teacher — Administrative staff 
Teacher— Parent 
Teacher— Community 
Teacher— Other school staff 
Administrative staff— Administrative staff 
Administrative staff— Parents 
Administrative staff— Community 
Administrative staff— Other school staff 
Parents— Pai^nts 
Parents— Community 
Parents— Other school staff 
Community— Community 
Community—Other school staff 
Other school staff— Other school staff 



Tgble 1 



Sources of School-Related Problems Identified by the Ad Hoc Committee 



1. 


Authority and comroi 


15. 


Curriculum 


2. 


Individual differences /values 


16. 


Inadequacy of support system 




Sharing information 


n. 


Role behavior/ expectaticr.-' of self 


4. 


Communication 


18. 


Image of school in community 


5. 


Differential treatment 


19. 


Decision-making process 


6. 


Expectations of others 


20. 


Role of communication media 


7. 


Alienating behavior 


2!. 


Cchool physical environment 


8. 


Fear of the unknown /anxiety 


22. 


Institutional racism* 


9. 


Student identity 


23. 


School and classroom rules, 


10. 


Perceptions/ attitudes/ stereotyping 




regulations, and procedures 


n. 


Power 


24. 


Learning and teaching styles 


12. 


Lowered morale 


25. 


Use of drugs and alcohol 


13 


Avoidance 


26. 


Sexual involvement 


14. 


Nonstudcnt intrusion 







•A* defined in a U S Dijitrict Court decision. inMautional racism -exists when ihe standard o^>cratmg pr^pccdurcii cf an 
iniititutton «re prejudieed d^rogasory %Q, of unresponsive lo the needs of a i^afticular racial group. Tl isdiitir.- 

g\*tshcd from personal racism, which exisu v^tlhin and does not beoornc involved in the admifilslration of an lOSiiiution's 
nortml operations." Exf^ert testimony of Rcul»n McDMntef m Ha^-l ns v. Cokmsn. 376 F. Supp.. 1330 0974$. 



Use of the matrix i% illu&irated hy the following 
example: problem areas associated with interactions 
between students ate displayed in Table 2 in Cell M. 
Problem areas associated with student-teacher tnter- 
aetionii are displayed on Table 2 in Cell M Although 
interactions involving more than two groups arc pos- 
sible, and in fact are quite likely, time constraints 
niade consideration of thcne complex interactions 
impossible. 

I hc matrix permitted committee members to list 
problems that were thought by them to be associated 
with particular groups. Thus, the committee was able 
to examine the sources of school-related problems 
Oable I) and determine those group interactions where 
such problems were most like\y to occur. The numbers 
in the cells in Table 2 reflect the numerical listing of 
p/roblcm sources in Table I. For example, problems 
associated with '•Individual di^ferences/ values'' (Table 
I, Number 2) were assumed by the committ«x* to 
emerge between students (Cell IJ) and the interac- 
tions of several other groups: students and le;»chers 
(Cell 1.2), teachers and teachers (Cell 2,2), teachers 
and parents (Cell 2,4), teachers and other school staff 
(Cell 2,6), and nine other interactions. The number of 
identified sources of problems /iJtfPB each cell of 
Table 1 ranged from a high of 22 ( teacher-JWminbitrat ive 
staff interactions. Cell 2,3) to a low of !0 (community- 
other school staff interactions. Cell ^,6, and parent- 
other school staff interactions. Cell 4,6). 

While all of the sources of school-related problems 
merit consideration, the committee decided to refine 
the lists associated ^ith given interactions by priori- 
tizing the top seven problem areas within each cell of 
the matrix (see Table 3).^ For example, the seven 
prioritize J problem areas between teachers and stu- 
dents (Table 3, Cell 1,2) arc: 

2. Individual differences values 

4. Communication 

5. Differential treatment 

6. Expectations of others 

10. Perceptions attitudes stereotyping 
1. Authority and control 
23. School and cjassroom rules, regulations and 
procedures 

The priorities for problem sources est ablished by 
the committee reflect the members' collective e^pe- 
rienees in and with schools. The committee recog- 
nized that individual schools may develop different 
priorities to meet ti; '-r own needs. For purposes of 
the manual, however, the committee used the priori- 
ties in fable 3, 

In analy/i ig the se%en prioriti/ed problem areas 



within each cell, the committee found four that 
recurred frequently; 

2* Individual differences/ values 

4. Commu'^ication 

6. Expectations of others 

10. Perccptions/altifudes/steieotyping 

Committee members agreed to pay spci ial attention 
to thwe four in developing problem statements and 
strategies for the manual. 

One final refinement in the problem identification 
process was necessary. Although the committee rec- 
ognized that each'cell of the matrix in Table 3 ircpre- 
sented important interactions, 't believed that certain 
interactions were more likely than others to be asso- 
ciated with a majority of such problems. As a conse- 
quence, the committee selected what it considered to 
be the 13 most important interactions from among 
the 21 possible interactions represented on Table 3: 

A. Students 

1. Student -Student 

2. Student Teacher 

3. Student— Administrative staff 

4. Student —Parents , 

B. Teachers 

I, Tea* her Administrative staff 

L Teacher- Parents 

3. Teacher —Community 

4. Teacher "Other staff 

C. Administrative staff 

1, Admmistrative staff ~ Parents 

2. Administrative staff — Community 

D. Parents 

1. Parents- -Parents 

2, Parents -Other school staff 

E. Community 

1, Community —Community 

The problems identified in this manual and the 
strategies suggested to alleviate them pertain to these 
13 interactions. 

Once the committee established the parameters of 
its task and prioritized the school problem areas 
within each cell, it g^nermed a variety of problem 
statements to illustrate the ways in which the school- 
related problems might occur. The committee then 
developed strategies for solving, reducing, or elimi- 
nating those problems. The committee wished to 
point out that problem statements and the strategics 
suggested to address the problems are designed to be 
illustrative, not exhaustive. 
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Tabic 2 

Matrix of School Site Problem Sources Associated 
with interactions Between Various Groups 







Teaciieni(2) 


AdmiRiSbstivc 
Staff (i> 


Pairnu (4) 


Commusity* (S) 


Other Sdiiwi 
Slifr ^ (6) 


SfyO^U i E ) 


(1,1) 

1.^, 14, 17, J9, 25,26 


(1.2) 

I, 2,3,4. 5,6, 7,8, 10, 

II, 13, 14. 15, 17, 19, 
23. 24.25.26 


(1.3) 

1,2,3.4.5.6. 8, 10, 
13. 14.19, 23, 25.26 


(1,4) 

1.4. 5.6. 8,9, 13, 14. 
16. 17.25.26 


(1, 5) 

5.6.8, 10. 14. 16, 18. 
20. 23.25.26 


(1,6) 

1.2, 4. 5.1'. 8. 10. 13, 
14, 17.22.23 






(2. 2) 

I. 2. 3. 4. 5,7.8. 10. 

II, 12. 13. 15. 16, 17, 
23.24.25.26 


(2,3) 

1.2,3.4.5,6, 7.8. 
!0. 11,12. 13, IS, 16. 
17. 18. 19.23. :!4. 25. 
26 


(2.4) 

I. 2,4,5,6,7.8, 10. 

II. 13. 15. 17. 18. 19, 
23. M 


(2,5) 

1.3, 4.6.8. 10, 1!. 12. 
13, 14. 17. 18, 20. 21. 
25. 26 


(2, 6) 

1.2,3,4.5.6.7. 10. 
13, 16. 17. 19.24 


Staff (J) 






(3. 3) 

1.2.3.4.6. 10.12. 
16, 17. 19.23. 2i. 26 


(3.4) 

2.3.4.5.6.7.8. 10. 
11. 13. 16. 17. 18. 19, 

2!. 23 


(3. 5) 

1.2,3.4.5,6. 7. 10. 
;:. ? V 14. 17. IS. 20. 
23. 25 


(3. 6) 

2.3.4.5,6.7,8. 10. 
12. I.^ 14.16, 17. 18, 

19 21 ''3 26 










(4. 4) 

2,3.4,5.6,7.8, 10. 
11. 13. 18 


:4. 5) 

I. 2. 3.4.5.6, 7.8. 10. 

II. 13. 14, 16. 18. 20. 
21, 25.26 


(4. 6) 

2.4.5,6.7. 10, 11, 
!3,- 17. 18 


C'ommuniey* (5> 










(5.5) 

' 2. 3.4,6. 10.11. 14. 
17. 18.20,25.26 


(5,6) 

6,7.8. 10. 13. 17.;i8. 
20. 21.23 


Cthi?f Sdioul 
Staff** <6) 












(6.6) 

1,2.3,4,5.6.7.8. 10. 
12, 13. 17. 19.23,25. 

26 



\OTh The numbers within celU rcfa to iht numbered problem somccs listed in Tabic \ . Rc4*d within each cell from left to right. 



•Iftduding sMH*i3l, health, and law cnftifccmirnt agencies. 
•♦Nonccrlificafi'd. 



TaMeJ 

Matrix of Prioritized School Site Problem Sources Associated 
with interactions Between Various Groups 





SltHkntiiUI 




StafT (J) 


Pafents (4} 


Cotnmttfiity* (S) 


Qtbet School 




2, 4, S,*^ J!, 10, 25 


2,4,S,5J0J,23 


(1.3) 

5. 10.4.25. 1.23.2 


(1.4) 

1.4,6. 16, 28.8,5 


(1.5) 

10.5. 18.20, 16,6.8 


(1,6) 

5,23.<. 1C.2. 1,6 






(2, 2) 

4. 2. 10. 12, 16,6, 23 


(2. 3) 

4. 6.12, 19. 10,11, 
!6 


(2,4) 

4,5.23,6,2. 10. 24 


(2,5) 

10. 18,4.6,20, 17.23 


<2,6) 

4.2,6.20,5. I,!9 








(3. 3) 

4, 6. 17. 23. 10.2. 19 


(3,4) 

10.4.2,23, 18.6. 19 


(3.5) 

10, 18.4.2, 13.6.21 


(3.6) 

4.2. 10, 23.6.5. 1 










(4. 4) 

2,4, 10. 13, 16,5,6 


(4.5) 

18,2.4. 10.6,7. n 


(4,6) 

4,6, 10,2,5. 18. 1 


Communily* iS) 




— 






(S.S) 

4. 16. 18, 10,2. 11,20 


(S,6) 

!0. 18.23.21,6. 20 


either Scfiuol 
surf** it) 




u 








{6.6) 

4.10. 2,5. 12. 19,6 



NOTt: Thtf numbeni wjthm ccUs rrfcr to the numbered problem wurces liucd in Tabic I. Read within e^ich cejJ from left to right, 

^SntiuJmg health, mil bw enforcement ^ncicii. 

••NuncerlifHstrd, 



Chapter m. How to Use This Manual 



The problem areas as prioritized in Table 3 form 
the hasib lor specific probkms that occur between 
group ». I he committee comjsilcd samples of those 
specific problems for each general area. The commit- 
tee also developed suggested strategies for elrmi^ating 
iir reducing each jiroblem. Tjic statements of sample 
problems and the strategies are presented in Chapter 
TV 

1 he problem areas, pioblem statcmtms, an^ strate- 
gics arc presented to; ^ach group in the following 
order, students, teachers, administrative staff, parent, 
and commjinity. Bach section is preceded by a brief 
introduction. It should be remembered that these 
problcm-slilvtng strategies are ifot the only ones assail- 
able but that Ihey have proven io be effective tech- 
niques fo^eliminating or reducing.the stated probkm. 

I he complete set of identified problems in a given 
section may not be applicable to a particular school. 
1 herefore, it is recommended that there be a Schpol 
Human Environment Assessment Group (SH^EAG) 
composed of administrative staff, teachers, other 
school site staff, students, parents, and community 
members at each school to identify and prioritize key 
i^bool-related problem areas. " 

As an example of how this manual tnight be used, 
assume that the SHE AG has determined that the 
most serious area of problems is that between stu- 
dents and teachers. On page 13 the left-hand col- 
umn lists four prioritized problem areas; individual 
differences values, communicatiop, expectations of 
others, and ,'erceptions attitudes /stereotyping. The 
next column, '•Problems,'* indicates the general nature 
of the problems generated betwten students and 
teachers within 'those area.s: 

i. Students xiften feel that teachers do not care 
about them personally and do not #are if they 
learn or succeed in school. Stunts often feel 
that teachers are not interested in them and are 
)ust dotn^ a'job. ^ " . 
. Teachers often Jeei that students are unmoti- 
vated, are in school only because they have to be 



* 

and'^re not interested m knowing or 4-espcctmg 
ihcm as persorts. How caii- these feelings be 
jchanged? . 

' the Jiext column, "Strategies." includes ways of 
dealing with such problems. The strategies are num- 
bered to correspond to the problem. One strategy 
(1.1) for dealing with problem number 1 is the 
following: ■ 

Develop and implement intensive Ifhuman rela- 
tions training experiena's for teachers and stu- 
dents, focusing on communication skills, the 
appreciation of differtajces, and interpersonal/ 
group processes , and dynamics. 
' Other stfategies (1.2, L3. 1.4) follow. 

These strategies are intended to be implemented by 
a skillvd. knowledgeable indi>fidual or group selected 
from the school commiinity, the districi office, or 
consultants outside the school district. They are pre- 
sented in broad terms to permit implementers to devise 
specific presentations consistent with their skills and 
group needs. ' s 

The problems and strategies in the manual are not 
intended to, be sequential Each school should estab- 
lish a sequence of procedures on the basis of its identi- 
fied, prioritized problems. 

The manner in which problems, problem areas, and 
strategies, are presented in this manual may help 
school personnel define, systematize, and implement 
strafegii's for handling additional problem areas in 
fheir schools. Opportunities to engage in prc^blem- 
' solving activities must be available to school and 
commimity groups for the effects of this manual to be 
noted. It is important' that sufficient and different 
members of school atid communify g.oups participate 
in problem solving to provide new perspectives, focus, 
and. motivation. Group membership will vary with the 
severity of the problems to be addressed. 

Schools may wish to work with more than one key 
problem area at a time. This should be done only if 
school resources will permit the systematic, continu- 
ing participation of target groups in sufficient numbers. 
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Chapter IV. School-Related Problems and Strategies 



\ 



student-Student •I'roblems 

Learners bring with them to school the prejudices, 
biases, and hostilities found in their families and 
neighhorhoids. Because of the negative aspect of this 
out-of-school exposure (antihumanitarian feelinp and 
behaviors), schools ace often faced with a variety of 
student-student problems: (I) prejudicial attitudes 
and behaviors; (2) conflicts related to value differ- 
ences; (3) power struggles involving extracurricular 
activities; (4) problems of interpersonal and inter- 
group communication; \5) claims of prejudicial and 
differential treatment; and (6) overt intergroup hostil- 
ity and violence. 



1^ 



ERIC 



^ Chart 1 

Studcnl-Studeni Problems and Soiution Strategics 



ProSiltm mm* 

6. Expectations of others 
5. Diffcrifntial treatment 
4. Communication 
10. Perceptions attitudes 

.stereotyping 
Jl. Power 
9. Student -dcntity 


Probicfm 

1 , How can minority group students coming to a 
newly desegregated sch*io) be heipcd to over- 
come feelings and expectations that they will 
be rejected by memhcrs ofthe dominant social 
group? 


1 . 1 Schools should establish a social scrvic<^ curricu- 
lum which would involve integrated groups of stu- 
dents who would en^ge in some socially impi^rtant 
task. Fci example, a group could decide to plant 
and maintain a garden for a group of senior 
dttzens. . 

1.2 Individual teachers should set examples of inter- 
ethnic interaction by having lu.xh with multieth- 
nic groups of students. 

1.3 Use cross-ethnic peer tutoring in academic settings. 

1.4 On a rotating basis, devote a portion of a class 
period each week to student discussions of prob- 
lems of an interpersonal or intergroup nature, 

1.5 Present as a model tu students a staff which dis- 
plays or models ideal interpersonal relation skills 
and one A^hich is tryly desegregated at all levels of 
authority. 

1.6 Artifacts and items used to decorate classrooms 
should reflect an awareness of and acceptance of 
interethnic contact and interdependence. 


6. E?lpectat!ons of oth^rrs 
2. Individual differcnccii 

values 

10. Perceptions attitudes, 
stereotyping 

7. ^luueni iuc|iiii> 
4. Communication 


2. What can be done to help white students who 
often anticipate hostile, aggressive, and threat- 
ening behavioni from member?^ of ethnic minor- 
ities and v.ho react by isolating themselves 
from such students ur by engaging in overt 


2.1 See above, IJ to 1.6. 

2.2 Personal counseling by trained counselors, school 
psychologist, or school social workers should be 
provide for ihme students evidencing this problem. 

2.3 Place curricular emphasis whenever possible and 
applicable on democratic and humanit^nan values 
and behavioT^. 

2.4 As student behaviors often reflect parental con- 
cerns and attitudes, parent meetings involving 
concerned parents from all ethnic groUj s should 
be held to discuss ways of helping their children 
deal with intergroup relations problems. 



•Sec fdhlc I. piipc 2. for a complete list of the school-relaicd piohlcms identified by the ad hov amimittec. 



Chart 1 - Continued 



2. indiviUuaf differences 

6. Expeclationii of others 
10. Pcrctptiom attitudes 

stereotyping 
9. Student identity 
4 Communication 


\ 

3. What can be done when differences in musical 

t:tvtt*<k nnd nthsr nfr<&onal nr^fer^nci?<i ft* 

content of school assemblies and plays) pro- 
duce tension and conflict among youth? 


S rsiccin 

3.1 Iht a student advisory group regaiding the selec- 
tion of music for school events and the content of 
other school events. Such a group would be 
charged with seeing to it that musical style, taste, 
and program content reflecUthe preferences of all 
groups in the school. 


2. Individuai differences 

6. Expectations of others 
4. Communication 
10 Perceptions attitudes 
stereotyping 


4, How can students be l^lped to become more 
unuvisianuin^ luidanit aiiu aLw-cpiiiii^ \ji uii* 
ferences in interpersonal relations styles which 
may exist between ethnic groups (e.g., in th^ 
lower grades styles of play often lead to misin- 
terpretations of intent)? Rougher styles of play ^ 
are sometimes seen as aggression. 


4.1 Sec 2.4 above. 

4.k The entire school curriculum should devote atten- 
tion to individual differences and similarities in 
life styles. Acceptance o£> individual and group dif- 
ferences should Ik? emphasized. 


6. Fxpectations of others 
4. Communication 


S Vi/Hat c^Ti hc^ fifinp when cnrnmunicHtion Rmonfi 
divergent groups of students is further inhib- 
ited by school practices such as ability group- 
ing, bus schedules, and school regulations 
which operate to the detriment of lower aca- 
demic achievers? 


S 1 Every school should have a staffs-student siroun 
charged with the responsibility of discovering and 
analyzing practices which seem to inhibit inter- 
group communication and interaction. The group 
would be expected to come up with suggested 
approaches to ihe problems identified. 


5. Differential treatment 

6. Expectations of others 
4. Communication 


6, What should be done when illegal, extra- 
school clubs of an exclusive nature are found 
to be operating in a school? 


6. 1 DUirict policy should be in existence regarding 
such activities. The staff should be apprised of the 
need to identify such groups and take necessary 
action to see that they do not operate in the 
school. If policies do not exist, it is essential in a 
school undergoing the process of desegregation- 
that such be developed. 



C'ildlf 1 - Continued 



5. Differential treatment 

6. FKpcctaliofiJi of others 
IL Power 

9. Student identity 
4, Communication 


Probkms j 

7. What can be done when white students with-^ 
draw from compering in athletics with stu- 
dents from minority groups with the consequence 
that school morale and identification suffer? 

f 

1 


str«t€gk« 

7.1 Coaches should make a major effort to encourage 
students from groups that are not parttcipatmg in 
competitive intcr-sichoo! sports to come out anu 
participate in such activities. An intramural pro- 
gram could be developed to involve the less tal- 
ented students in the school. 

7.2 A sports program stressing spufis wnivn wuuiu. 
have applicability for the adult years should he 
iniliatrd. Sports such as sailing, hiking, or moun- 
taineering might be emphasi/ed. Ideally, students 
should be involved in the planning and implement 
tation of such a program. 


1 1 Power 

6. Expectations of others 
5< Differential trcaimenl 
9. Student identity 
4. Comm^mication 


8. What can be done when students from ethnic 
minority groups feel that the dominant social 
grop*^ '^5»s ill M' the power in the school and 
re '«e to ti> " - Participate in ♦he life ( 1 the 
!i - ol? For iTxampK, in sone instances stu- 
dents refuse lo run for school offices because 
they feei that success is impossible. 


8J I he staff should sec to it that no practices exist 
which tend to exclude minority gii^MP students 
from full participation in the life of the school. 

8.2 Staff members should actively encourage minority 
youth to participate in the cx{r, -classroom life of 
the school 

8.3 Create positions and roles in the school which 
would enlarge the participation options open to 
students. Advisory groups to the staff and faculty 
could be one vehicle for rccoinmcnding such 
options, 

8.4 Develop a governance structure that insures the 
representation of all significant group^ in the 
sch ol's population {significant in terms of num- 
ber). 

\ 

1 t \ — — ■ — - - 



Chart I CotitinutKl 



9 Studt nt identity 
10. Perceptions atlitudcs 
*itcrcotyping 

2. Individual dtttcrences, 
•8^ values 

5. Differential ifcaimcn^ 


9. What ean be dune to Help ethnic minority 
group students develop positive idcntitio in a 
newly desegregated situation where numerous ^ 
tactorj^ might be operating %o distort self- 
concepts and to reduce levels vf self-esteem? 


, , 1 

Slmtrflctt 

9. 1 Recruit Trom the host commtmity of such students 
i Ucrestcd, attractive role models who. th?mselves, 
ave had to survive in similar situations. Such per/ 
^o^s might meet in small group sessions or in«;- 
idually with Ihe youth, A sU:hool should recruit 
such persons for this imjlortanf counseling rela- 
tionship. Role models or community counselors of 
the type described would be expected to work w ith 

Lr*- SlUuwniS UvCi c« pL&iVrU \Jl &iillv. 

9 2 Teachers in classrooms should seek to provide 
valid success-achieving opportunities for youth 
undergoing such an identity crisis, 

9.3 See 1.5 above. 


25 I'hc oi drugs 
2. individual differences 

values 

!() Pefix^ptums attitudes 
jitereoiyping 

ft 


10. What can be done in situations where drug 
abuse is a major problem in ih^ sense that 
some students are excessive users of such sub- 
stances and actively seek to involve nonusers? 


\QA riear-cut district policies should exist regarding 
drug v'buse among students. Ai! staff should be 
fully aware of such policies. The students and their 
parents should also be fully apprised of such 
policies, 

10.2 A sound drug abuse program should be found 
which devotes attention fo the problem at each 
grade level: 

10.3 Staff should be aware of agencies and related pro- 
grams which can 4>e used in efforts to help youth 
with drug abuse problems. 

10.4 The staff must be aware at all times of the magni- 
tude of t?ic problem. They must he aware of and 
oppose efforts by any drug using group to pressure 
or threaten those who are seeking to avoid involve- 
ment . 
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Student'Teacfier Probiems 

Satisfying, productive teacher-student relationships 
are central to the learning r»roccss. Teachers and stu- 
dents must perceive that t!»ey arc mutually regarded 
and respected for school to be- an environment in 
which teachers and studer.ts want to be and where 
education can take place. Acts of violence, student 
drop-out rates, teachers' !e»'ving4he profession, sus- 
pensions, feelings of alienation, anxiety, and general 
dissatisfaction all indicate . disintetji alien of this 
primary relationship. 



ERIC 
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Chart 2 

Studeni-Teacher Problems and Solution Straie^iesi 



FrubSrfn mtm 

2. individual diifcrenm 

values 
4. Comrr iaiiution 
6, Fxpcctatio^i!^ of others 
iO. Perception attitudes 

stcrcutypin.j 


ProlNaits 

1. Students often feel that teachers do not care 
about them persunafiy and do not care if ihey 
learn or succeed in school Students often feel 
thai teachers are not interested in them and are 
iust doing a job. 

Teachers often feel that students are unmoti- 
vated, are in school only because they have to 
be, and are nut interested in Knowing or 
respecting them as persons. How cat these fec!- 
ini7H he chitncpct*^ 


1.1 Develop and implement intensive human relations 
training experiences for teachers and students, foc- 
using on communication skills^ the appreciation of 
differences, and interpersonal /group processes and 
dynamics. 

1.2 Develop and implement ongoing teacher^^student 
training sessions and information sessions with 
objectives similar to those in i.l. Focus specifically 
on probiem^oiving techniques based or group- 
identified prohlf'Tis, 

IJ Develop activities and experiences to increase and 
encourage informal teacher-student interaction!:, 
both inside and outside of school. 

1.4 Develop, within the school structure and schedule, 
the context for encouraging productive ftudcnt" 
teacher relationships (i.e., polic rs and procedures). 


2. Individual diiferences 

values 
4, Communication 
6, Expectations of others 
10 Pcrcepltons altitude?i 

stcrcolypmg 


2. Students and teachers often make assumptions* 
which they then act on, about the other groups' 
attitudes, values, likes and dislikes, behavior, 
and so forth with insufficieni or inaccurate 
information. How can these assumptions be 
changed? 


2. 1 Develop in-ser%'ice education programs ,*:>r teachers 
which focus on individiial differences, values clarifi- 
cation, and informatloti dissemination as it relates 
to cultural pluralism and diversity. 

2.2 S^c strategies M, 1.2, and 1.4. 

2J Create opportunities for role reversals. 


2 Individual differences / 
values 

4. Communication 

5. Differential treatment 

6. Fxpectations of others 
10. Perceptions attitudes/ 

stereotyping 


3. Students from different ethnic or racial groups 
of^cn perceive that teachers (i) do not under- 
stand them; (2) do not like them; (3) treat them 
differently; (4) judge them negatively; and (S) 
avoid them or single them out for negative 
attention. How can the individuals and situa- 
tions which led to these perceptions be chan^? 
How can these perceptions be modified? 


1, 1 See all of the above strategies, with special emphasis 
on strategy 2.1 and strategy M. 
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Problem amm 

2. IndKidua! differences 

value*- 
4. Comntunivation 
6. I'xpcclalions ol others 
10 Pcra:p{ic»m uttitudeN 

Niercutyptng 




2 Individual ditlerenees 

\atues 
4 Communicalion 
6. FxpjeUtumN ut others 
10 Perceptions attiludes 

stereotyping 



Individual differences 
values 
4 t'ommunication 
10. Pcrccplii>n> altitudes 
sUTcolsping 



I cachcrs and bludcnts feci unabk or unwilling 
to change the negative dynamics of their rela- 
tionships or feel that the situation is unchange- 
able. Ihesc f^lin^ lead to increased avoidance 
and alienation, which in turn confirm the l^lief 
that "nothing can be done,'' How can these feel- 
ings be changed? 



Teachers and students often perceive each other 
in an adversary role in relationships character- 
ized by fear and anxiety. To the student, the 
teacher can be seen as a parent, an aduU 
authority ilgure, '*the enemy.** To the teacher, 
the student can seem immature, even danger- 
ous, ••a threat" Underlying these perceptions 
are issues related to personal control, authority, 
and trust. How can these feelings and perccp- 
lums he changed? 



6. Students and teachers often respond to conflict 
by (1) ignoring or escaping from it; (2) over- 
reacting to it; (3) escalating it; or (4) suppress- 
mg it. How can students and teachers' learn 
alternative ways to respond to conflict? 



4 A IdentiJy an interested group of tcarl ers and stu- 
dents to work on the problem directly and indirectly 
and to generate solutions. 

4.2 See strategies 1 1, 1.2, 1.3, and \A. 



5,1 See strategies 1,1, 1.2, 1.3, 1.4, 2,1, and 2.3 above. 



6.1 Provide teachers and stt^dents with training in 
understanding constructive uses of conflict and in 

^alternative methods for dealing with it. 

6.2 Train a cadre of teachers and students to mediate 
conflicts between other teachers and students as well 
as to develop preventive methods for increasing 
optimally satisfying relationships, 

6.3. See ategies 1.1, 1,2, 1.4, and 2.3 above. 
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Chart 2 Contimu^d 



1, Auihohiy and control 

2. individual differences 

4. Communication 
6 Fxpcctations of others 
HI Pcrorpdonji attitudes 

stereotyping 
2V School and class luies, 
regulations, ^nd prcKedures 


Prubkms 

T. Students feel thai many teachers make nil of the 
deei^'^iom about what wilt be learned, when it 
will be learned, and how it will be teamed. Stu- 
dents feci that "^any teachers; use arbitrary or 
disciimmatory practices in determining and 
enforcing classroom procedures and rules. Thus, 
they often feel powerless to affect any of the 
above or to participate in any classroom deci- 
sions thatt affect them. How can the situations 
which lead to these feelings be changed? 


— " ■ — - : " ^ 

7.1 Develop teacher-student curriculum committees. 

7.2 Dcve-op mechanisms/ procedures to open chan- 
nels of communic ition in the classroom, to include 
both formal and informal feedback processes to 
both teachers anc students on their behavior and 
how it is interpreted. 

7.3 Train t**achcrs in alternative methods styles of 
obtaining k^nd using student input in the learning 
process. 

' 7.4 Provide staff assistance (and time) to teachers and 
students as they experiment with developing and 
implementing alternative methods of teaching and 
learning. 

7.5 A<;sist students in ^communicating constructively 
these perceptions to teachers an^ in developing 
alternative proposals to share with their teachers. 


2. Individual differences 

values 
4. Communication 
6 Expectations of others 
H) Perceptions mtitudes 

stereotyping 
23 School and clas?iroom rules, 
rcguUlions, procedures 


8- Students often perceive teachers* methods of 
" academic, behavioral, or attitudinal evaluation 
as unfair or :;*s unclear. How can these percep* 
tions and the situations which lead to them be 
modified? 


8. 1 Develop workshops to assist teachers in clarifying 
their evaluation criteria, in applying them consis- 
tently, and in developing explicit means for com- 
municating them. 

8.2 See strategies 7.2 and 7,5 above. 



Student-Administrator Problems 

Administrators, as symbols of authority in the 
school, can oficn fmd themselves in conflict with their 
student clients and the students' parents. These con- 
flicts can involve a variety of problem areas among 
which might be (I) interpersonal and intcrgroup rela- 
tions; (2) matters involving control and authority; (3) 
the curricular program; (4) the social climate and 
environment of the school; and (5) the unique needs 
of certain groups of students. ' 

Administrators in urban, multiethnic schools play a 
vital role, in that they can set the tone for the institu- 
tion. The extent to which the school is successful in 
educating its charges is highly related to the quality of 
insight and leadership evidenced by administrators. 
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Cbaxt 3 



Student-Administrator Problems anc Solution Strategies 



Piobkm mmai 

2 Individu&i! difference!! 

values 
4. Communication 
10. Perceptional attitudes 

slcreotypin^ 
6. Expectatiofis others 
9, Student identity 


Prot^eoiti 

!. How can administrators improve their abilities 
to relate to students'^and adult members of eth- 
nic minority groups? As an exatnple, some 
administrators make the mistake of being overly 
fr endly or close in their relations with certain 
ffroutHi in an attemnt to nrove that th^v ai** not 
prejudiced and that they are ••straight.'' They 
are not aware of the role expectations that oth- 
ers have for them and often violaie these 
expectations. 


1 . 1 Interpersonal and intergrdup relations training with 
a multicultural emphasis is suggested. 

1.2 Increased {^rsonal contact with t^tembers of ethnic 
minority groups can be educative. This could be an 
outcome of a district-mandated community involve- 
ment program for administrators. 

1.3 An administrator should select a group of students 
representative of varying ethnic groups in the school 
who would serve an advisor)' group in intergrc^p 
relations. This group could also serve a problem- 
solving group when prublrms lu the area of human 
relations arise in the school. 


2 Individual difieicncc; 

values 
4. Communication 
10 Perceptions attitudes 

stereotyping 
6. Expectations of others 
9. Student identity 


2. How can administrators become aware ( ^ uses 
of language which are disliked by members of 
ethnic minority groups and which inhibit inter- 
personal interactions? Examples of su ;h lan- 
guage usages include "you people," **your folks,** 
•^boy,*" ^•gal,'' and so forth. 


2.1 Sec l.l, 1.2, and 1.3 above. 


1. Authority and control 
23. Schoo! and classroom rules, 

regulations, and procedures 
10. Perceptions; attitudes/ 
stereotyping 

2. Individual differences 
values 

4. Communication 


3. How can administrators better deal with stu- 
dents' hc^tilc feelings which have their origins 
in the community? Such feelings might relate to 
school regulations and practices such as suspe i- 
sions and promotion practices. 


3.1 See 1.3 above. 

3.2 Meetings with pai nt-studcnt groups to discuss 
problems which trigger negative feelings and behav** 
iors. All such meetings should not >^ held M the 
school; community-based meetinp may prove to be 
of greater value. 
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2. Individual differences 
values 

10. Perceptions /attitudes/ 

stereotyping 
4. Communication 
23, Schooi and classroom rules, 
regulations, and procedures 
I. Authority and control 



10. Perceptions attitudes 

strrcotyping 
5. L ifferemial treatment 

2. Irdividual differences 
values 



llow can administrators become moreinformi^ 
about the personal styles and preferenocs of stu- 
dents tn the school representative of divergent 
ethnic and social dass groups? Problems can 
arise when adminu^trators are not knowledge- 
able about the underlying reasons for, or the sig- 
nificancc of, certain pfactices in the lives of 
certain j^oplc, Ipitial reactions by some cduca* 
tors to natural hairstyles among Blacks is an 
example. Even now, some social institutions 
seem to control this form of personal grooming. 



4. Communication 

5. I^ifferential treatment 
2. Individual differences 

values 



How can administrators create a school envi- 
ronment which offers greater chancoi for per- 
sonal recognition and success for a larger num- 
ber of students? 

Schocj too often operates in such a way that the 
chances to experience feclingj of success and to 
receive Recognition ai'c limited to a small group 
of students. This can be a major problem in a 
multiethnic situation if success and recognition 
are experienced in different degrees by different 
groups of students. 



How can an administrator avoid conflict over 
the failure to recognise persons and dates 
important in the lives of the different groups 
comprising the school's population? 



Slratri^ 

4.1 Sec I.I, 1.2, and IJ above. 



5.1 Ways should be found to reward or recogni/c stu- 
dents for achiev::ments in variety of activities. 
Recognition beyond academic achievement should 
be accorded. 

A student-:* uff committee m.ght be formed to 
address this question. 

Sec 1.3 above. 



5.3 



6.1 See 1,1 

6.2 An advisory group composed of students, staff, and 
representatives from the ethnic groups involved 
could develop an official school calendar regarding 
such persons and events. Further, they could serve 
as a resource group for teachers desiring to make 
curricular modifications or supplementations. 



Chart J Continued 



5. Diifercntiai trcafmcnl 

6. Hxpecfatiom of others 
2. individual ditfcKMiors 

to Pi*rti'*'#fiiinv ' III t itiiilfw 

Stereo! y ping 


7. How can administxatorsi overcome biases which 
reflect themsielve!* in different cKpectations for 
students in various ethnic and socioeconomic 
status groups? Differing expectations might 
relatg* to (\ \ academic achiever*" ^^nl' (21 inteilec- 
tuaj potential; (3) social behs •'ior; and (4) mor- 
als. Perceived and unfound.d beiiefih can lead 
administrators to allow, (o\ exami!>lc, behaviors 
which should not be tolerated because of their 
negative impact on the learning environment. 


Strategies 

7.1 See I.I. - ' 

7.2 The district should require community invi^lvcment 
for ail administrators. 

7.3 See 3.2 above. 


1. Authuriu knd eontrol 
2.^. SchiH>t and classriKim nitcs, 

regutatiuas, and procedures 
10. IVrceptioHN iitlitudes * 

stereotyping 
5. Ditlerenliaj treatment 

2. Individual differences^ 
values 

4. (Omniunicatttm 


H How can administrators deal with accusations 
of biased treatment and prejudice? 


8.1 An open-door policy for all studcnU should be 
maintained. Administrators should be available at 
specific times to discuss problems of students in 
these areas. 

8.2 Administrators should develop clear, valid, and just 
prpccdures regarding stud:nts* rights and school 
rules and regulations. 

8.3 See 1.3 above, 

8.4 Parents and community leaders should be involved 
in a problem-solving process with the students when 
ami-administration feelings and behaviors are found 
to exist. 



Student-Parent Problems 



The feeling of isolation und the demand of day-to- 
day work frequently leave parents without adequate 
opportunity to meet other parents to discuss being an 
cfTectivc parent. 

As children develop, they pass through a system of 
caretakers— primary (parents/ family); secondary (im- 
mediate community, school); and tertiary (more dis- 
tant social agencies and society-at-large). Little formal 
training is provided for thcsic carmakers on thf devel- 
opmental needs of children. Generally, raost parent- 
ing is learned "on the job,** reenacted from the 
parentis own experience as a child or learned by 
word-of-mouth from his or her peers. Schools may 
provide supportive services to such parents, not only 
as a community service but also to facilitate realisti- 
cally the movement and enhancement of children 
through school The most frequently expr^sed con- 
cerns of parents appear to cluster around their expec- 
tations« perceptions, attitudes, communication, and 
coping strategies for handling individual differences 
between them and their children. 
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Chart 4 



Student- Parent Problems and Solution SJtrategics 



frul>k*m mils 

4. Commufiii^atfun 
6. Kxpccfuiumii of others 
2. IndUidua! differences 
vaiues 

H f ear of unkntmn anxiety 


i . How can parents be assisted in acquiring knowl- 
edge of tiie normal developniefltal need^ and 
hehaviui^ of children (parental anxieties^, fears, 
and customs of child rearing)? 


l.i Didactic and experiential ongoing workshops for 
parentis can be presented in modules by pedtatri- 
cians, nutritionists, psychologists, and student per- 
sonnel workersi dealing specifically with: 

a. Neuro-physiologicat development of children 

b. Nutritional correlat^^ of development 

c. Practical psychological development 

d. St« ICS of relating to others, current peer tnflu* 
en^, school/social needs 


i. Aufhiihty and control 
!6 Inadequacy of support 

system^! 
4. I'ommunication 
6, Hjcpcctaiions of others 


2. How can parents be assisted in increasing their 
coping skills in working wUh their children (set- 
ting limits, support, authority, and the like)? 


2.1 EstaHish informal parent discussion groups which 
would explore patterns of child /adult life-styles, 
behavioral goals^ and communication methods. 
Provide parents with strategies to increase iheir 
effectiveness. 


2. Individual differences 
values 

5. Differeniiaf treatment 
5, Fxpeclutioos of others 
4. Communication 


3. How can parents be assisted in exploring their 
own personal needs? 


3.1 Consult with parents. 

The services describe^ in 2.1 and 3.1 could be pro- 
vided by trained teachers, social workers, coun- 
selors, and parents. 


25. Use of drugs 


4. How can parents be assisted to understand and 
help their children who are engaged in drug use 
and abuse? 


4.1 Provide Information to parents and school person- 
nel regarding the physiological and psychological 
implications of drug use and abuse (e.g., lectures, 
discussion, filmstrips, audiotape interviews of users 
and abusers). 

4.2 Develop skills for helping youth who abuse drugs 
(e.g., alternate paths to increased se!f<steem, aca- 

^^emic tutoring, and social and vocational success). 

4.3 Help parents through simulation, role playing, and 
immediate feed-back technique in how to commu- 
nicate and help children with drug-related prolilcms. 
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Teacher-Administrative Staff Problems 

Teachers and administrators are charged with tt.c 
impleme^tion of the'^mission of the school: educa- 
tion of youth. While the two groups share a common 
goal, they ofteflf perceive the other as an adversary 
and as working at crosspurposes. To function effec- 
tively, teachers and administrators must develop rela- 
tionships and strategies that are mutually supportive 
and consistent with the goal of delivering the highest 
quality of education to students. 
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Chart 5 



Teacher-Administrative Staff Problems and Solution Strategies 



lU, Percepnons altitudes 

stereotyping 
4 CommunicatiDn 
6. Fxpcctations of others 
2 Individual differences 

\ahics 
12 l owered morale 
\b Inadequacy of support 
systems 


Pfotilems 

1 Teachers often perceive that administrators do 
not (1) respect what teachers are doing; (2) 
knew or understand what teachers are doing; 
\ <3) provide support for teachers personally or 
professionally; and (4) view teachers as respon- 
sible professionals. Administrators can share 
the same perceptions, as outlined above, with 
respect to teachers, l owered morale and gen- 
eral feelings of dissatisfaction often result from 
these perceptions; in such cases neither group 
feels understood, much less sjpported. How 
can these perceptions and feelings be changed? 


1 I Design and implement trainin|t programs that have 
as their objective the intention of improving com- 
munication and interpersonal dynaniic>> 

L2 Implement task-oriented, ongoirtg groups of teachers 
and administrators to work on problems of mutual 
concern, such as the image of the school, school 
conflict and violence, and the development of a sup- 
portive relationship between administrators and 
teachers, 

1,3 Design ways for the two groups to experience the 
pressures, pleasures, and challenges of the other 
(i.e., administrators in class and teachers in adminis- 
tration)^ 


2 IndiMdiial differences 

vaiuc-s 
4, Communication 
6 Fxpcctations ol others 
10. Perceptions atiiiudes 

stereotyping 
If. Power 

\b. Inadequacy o! support 
systems 
i, Authority and contr'/i 


2. AH.iunistrators and teachers view themselves as 
polari/ed and in an adversary relationship, as a 
function of their differing jobs, responsibilities, 
and roles. The underlying issue of power and 
control IS often addressed directly, leading to 
further "them vs. us" situations and thus mak- 
ing it more difficult fofa mutually satisfactory 
support system to develop. How can this situa- 
tion be changed? 


2,1 See strategies 1.1, 1.2. and 1.3. 


4, C 4>mmunication 
10 Perceptions attitudes , 
stereotyping 


y. Physical as well as psychological separation 
decreases opportunities for discussion, debate, 
information exchange, and mutual understand- 
ing. How can this situation be changed? 


3.1 Develop strategies for increasing teacher-administralor 
informal interactions and exchanges 

3.2 Reallocate office space to intersperse the two groups. 
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4. Communication 



4. 
6. 
10 

19. 



Communication 
Expectations of others 
Perceptions attitudes 
stereotyping 
Towered morale 
Decision making ^^roccss 



Information channels between teachers and 
administratoni are absent, inadequate, selec- 
tive, or ineffectively used. How can these^ infor- 
mation channels be established and how can 
they function effectively? / 



5 Teachers feel they are not always consulted in 
decisions which affect them personally and pro- 
fessionally; they often feel fjiianipuiated and 
abused when (I) asked to assume new responsi- 
bilities; (2) asked to assume new roles; and (3) 
asked to change. Actual decision-making pro- 
cesses are either not known or are unsatisfac- 
tory. How can these feelings and the situations 
which lead to them be changed'^ 



Strategkft 

4 J Develop and implement clearly stated procedures 
for information sharing, including making optimal 
use of infor"*'! systems, 

4J Designate a teacher to serve as a formal liaison 
between other teachers and administrators. 



5.1 Delineate domains of authority for decision making, 

5.2 Develop procedures for involving teachers in the 

decision-making process at all phases. 

5 3 Develop effective grievance procedures. 



Teacher^Parent Problems 



The media have informed the general public (by 
means of test scores and personal t^timonies) of the 
poor job many schools are doing in teaching Ian- 
gu0ige« quantitative skills^ and citizenship and in pro- 
viding a safe atmosphere for learning* Professional 
publications have likewise consistently remarked on 
the negative learning and adjustment behavior youths 
bring to school from home and community. Teachers 
have moved to protect themselves; so have parents, 
administrators, and students. In this atmosphere, 
antagonism frequently^akes precedence over negotia- 
tion and conciliation. 

Many school and community leaders have attempted 
to develop a positive liaison between parents, school, 
and community only to fmd in many instances meager 
responses from these groups. If these meager responses 
which foster feeling of hopelessness are to be elimi- 
nated, parent and teacher communication must be 
facilitated in settings of positive action instead of 
reaction. — ^ 



St 
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Tcachcr-Parcnt Problems and Solution Strategies 



Problem areas 

2, Individual differences/ 

vaiues 
4. Communicalion 


Pnililfsii 

1 . How can an increased awareness of the process 
of communication as it is reflected in the needs 
of parents in crisis, familiui and cultural styles, 
and patterns of reinforcement be develop^? 


1.1 Train teaching and administrative staff to consult 
with parents and to conduct parent conferences. 
This training should be taught in formal courses and 
experiential (supcrvis^i) practieum. School person- 
nel such as counselors. s«±ool psychologists, and 
social workers ai well as master teachers can be of 
asi^istance in supervising these practicums. 


6. Expectalions of others 
10. Perccpliorts/ attitudes 

stereotyping 
1 Individual differences 

values 
4. Communication 


2, Faulty perceptions and unclear expectations 
often ^^i^i on xhe part of teachers and parents 
regarding tfreir roles in the educational process. 
What can be done to clarify role perceptions? 


2.1 fifing parents and teachers together for social as 
well academic concerns (some suggestions: potluck 
dinners, speakers forums, outings, jomt project 
supervision, and the like). Ask parents to participate 
in career workshops. They could come to class- 
rooms to discuss their jobs. For example, thin^ 
about theif jobs they like and dislike and how they 
got into their type of work. (This would obviously 
have the further effect of providing youth with 
career information, role models, and knowledge of 
the world of work.) 


5. Differential treatment 


3. How can differential and stereotypical treat- 
ment of students be reduced? 


3.1 RevicM' regularly each teacher's referrals for disvi- 
plinc or special assistance. This review should be 
conducted to determine the pattern of behaviors 
and types of students which p-^nicular teachers need 
assistance with. 

3.2 Have parents and students fill out a questionnaire 
(immediate feedback) after each personal contact 
with school personnel regarding the quality of the 
personal contact (e.g., reception by office personnel 
quality of parent-teacher conference meetings with 
counselors, social workers, and psychologists). 

3.3 Use student evaluations of teachers regarding their 
teaching effectiveness. 

3.4 Implement total school faculty peer evaluations. 

3.5 Use administrative review of these evaluations as 
the basis and content of staff development sn-service 

1 training. 
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Chan 6 ' Continued 



FrubSem musi. 

5. Dtfferentiai ireaimcnt 
23. School and classroom rukrs, 
regulations, and procedures 

\ 


Frubkms 

4, What might be done to reduce poor articulation 
of school regulations and procedures which fre- 
quently tcad to feelings of confusion, unfair 
treatment, and chaos. 


StniCvgiiiib 

4.1 Develop and distribute to parents and students a 
printed, clear, and concise student handbook regard- 
ing school procedures, 

4.2 Create a student grievance committee to hear stu- 
dent complaints. 

4 1 School regulations should be sent home in narenf^ 
passed out to community groups, and discussed at 
school open house meetings and in designated 
classes. Parents and students should be active par- 
ticipants in the development of codes of student fa- 
culty conduct not covered by districtwide policies. 


24. t. earning and teaching 
styles 

2. Individual differences 
values 


5. How might awareness be developed concerning 
individual differences in learning and teacher 
styles? 


5.1 Facilitate cross-cultural /economic awareness of pre- 
dispositions lo different learning j^tyies (visual, audi- 
tory, kinesthetic, and so forth). 

5.2 Emphasi/c intra-cultural sensitivities and awareness 
of cognitive preferences, methods of presentation, 
and appropriate materials. 

5.3 Have learning specialists fiom different ethnic c<o- 
nomic groups present workshops on teaching methods. 



4S 



28 




Teacher-Community Problems 

Teachers arc sometimes iwrceivcd by community 
members as not being concerned about the commu- 
nity in which the school is located. They are viewed as 
individuals who simply come into the school for the 
financial rewards and little else. Community members 
are often viewed by tcachci^ as instigators of trouble 
and as disinterested individuals. These differences in 
perceptions, attitudes, and values inhibit successful 
t^her-«»mmunity relations, and conflict is jwrpctuated. 
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Tcachcr-Community Problems and Solution Strategies 



Frubkm ireas 
to. Perceptions allitudes; 

i8. Image of sichoul in 

community 
6. Role of communication 

media 

• 


? — 

1. Community members and groups feel thai 
teachers are not performing iheir jobs as eflec- 
tively as they should. They piucc much of the 
blame for the low academic performtince of 
many students on the inability and lack of com- 
mitment of some teachers How can these views 
be changed? 


1 . 1 Form educattot^ issues discussion groups for teachers 
and community members. Discussions should focus 
on mutual ways of getting at such problems as low 
test scores. 

L2 Provide the communication media with balanced 
information about the strengths and weaknesses of 
the school Emphasis might be placed on the aca- 
demic accomplishments of students, with recogni- 
tion also given to their teachers. 

1.3 Develop a teacher and community member group 
profiie for publication each month in the school or 
local newspaper. 


10. Perceptions attitudes 

stereotypes 
6. Expectations 
19 Decision-making procesji 


2. Teachers often view community groups (partic- 
ularly those who arc poor) as being unqualified 
lo make d<^isions concerning school matters. 
How can teachers become aware of the talent to 
be found in community groups? 


2 1 Specific constructive ways of involving community 
groups in school activities should be developed by a 
committee of faculty, stafl^nd community members. 

2.2 Survey local community groups to ascertain their 
purposes and interests. Such groups might then be 
irtvited to share their thinking and experiences with 
teachers. 

2.3 Encourage teachers to use community resources in 
career education. 


3. Sharing mformation 

4. Communication 
13. Avoidance 

7. AHenatmg behavior 


3. How can communication and social interac- 
tions be facilitated between teachers and com- 
munity groups? 


3. 1 Arrange for teachers to attend informal community 
activities. 

3.2 invite community groups to attend. school musicals, 

Athli*f<<* ^vi*tntG finriims nnH fnrth 

3.3 Develop schooKcommuntty advisory councils to 
discuss and make recommendations concerning 
selected school policies and practices; e.g., open 
campus vs. closed campus. 



er|c 5i . 



Teacher-Other Staff Problems 

Good relationships between teachers and nonorrtif- 
icatcU school staff, such as paruprofessionals and 
instructional aides, are important in creating class- 
room and school environments that arc conducive to 
learning. Conflicts that emerge because of poor com- 
munication, lack of respect, unclear lines of authority, 
and differences in values interfere with the creation of 
- classroom environments that a^e supportive and 
student-centered. 
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Teacher-Other Staff Problems and Solution Strategies 



2. tndtvfUuai ditlcrcnccs 
values 

4 t otnmunicaiion 

5 £)iHcrential treatment 

6 l-xpectauofiH of others 


' ' ' — ' ■ ' m 

Prubltnis 

classroom is frequently viewed by the teacher as 
a subordinate who should function simply as 
the teacher wishes, f he paraprolessional on the 
other hand may perecive his her role as a team 
member who ought to be eon^uitcd in develop- 
ing classroom policies and plans. How can 
these dirferences be resohed'.^ 


1.1 l/CVClOp LlLa! pOiiLiiS ai ImC SLiiOili UiSiriLl iLVLi m 

regard to the role of aides and paraprotessional> at 
the schtu)! site, 

1.2 Conduct workshops for teachers and paraprofes- 
sionais on goaf setting and team functionmg. 


2 Individual dUicrenccs 
values 

4 C'ommunicalii>n 

5 Dittcrcntial treatmcni 
Ml PLML*'putins attitudes 

stereotyping 


2. Because of differences in ethnicUy and formal 
educational background, teachers and noncer- 
tificated sehool personnel often display verbal 
and nonverbal messages of disrespect. How can 
these barriers overcome' 


2. 1 Conduct ^niaii group workshiips and indiv tdual ses- 
sions on the nature of prejudice, overt and c<n erf 
prejudicial, behaviors, and stercotvping 

2.2 Provide opportunities for informal relatu^nships }o 
develop through discussion groups, problem striv- 
ing, and social altairs. 


1 Aufhoritv and control 

4. <'ontmunieation 

6, I' \pcctations of others 


3. Paraprofessionais. instructional aides, secretar- 
ies, and custodians must be evaluated. Secretar- 
ies usuaHy «{c evaluated by adminisirator?|p 
Vustodiat'^s, by head custodians and administra- 
tors. However, paraprofessionais and instruc- 
tional aides work more closely with teachers. 
Should they be evaluated by teachers, site 
administrators, or central office personnel.' 


3.1 Develop sehool district policies and procedures with 
the involvement of represeniatiscs ol teachers and 
noneertificated personnel 


2 Individual dit'tLTenLCs 
values 

V Ul i i III U 1 1 iLU i {«■ ' 1 i 

6 Fxpectations of others 
10. Perceptions attitudes 
Stereotyping 


4 Conflict between paraprofessionais and teachers 
is generated when there is a feeling by each 
giiiup indi inc iuffwt IS iiioiC ifiiLrtSiCu in saitov 
than in the students with whom they work. 
What c'in be done to eliminate this source of 
conflict 


4.1 Hold small group goal settmg and values clarifica- 
tion meetings with teachers and paraprofessionais 

4.2 Involve teachers {and administrators) in ccmimunily 
and extended school altairs withm the immediate 
neighbiirhood of the scht*ol 



Qiart 8 Cuiitbtued 



Problem arras 

4. t'ummuncation 

5. Dttlcfcnlial frcatmcnt 

6. Expectations of others 
lU. I'crcfptions attitudes 

stereotyping 



I Aiiihonty and control 
h I xpccialions a\ others 



5 Although pafaprofei>sionaU work daih within 
the school setting, normal school communica- 
tion channels, such as faculty buHetins and 
departmental and school faculty meetings used 
for teachers, are sometimes not used for them. 
As a result, paraprofessionals mmt depend on 
secondary si^urces fof information about school 
activities anu policies. 1 his type oversight fre- 
quently fostet ^ feelings of alienation. On another 
level, persistcr.. rumors about either teachers or 
paraprofessionals impede respect between them 
What can be done lo facilitate effective coni- 
rnunication tor paraprofessionals in thf. school 
setting' 



Scmtegks 

5 ! Develop channels for regular communication with 
paraprofessionals at the school site. 

5.2 Conduct workshop sessions on the importance of 
inforrnaMon sharing and communication. 

5 3 Develop workshops on the elfcct of rumors J the 
wavs to minimi/e ihcm. 



6. leachers arc frequently assigned the responsi- 
bility of supervising paraprofessionals w^hh whom 
they work Because of the day-to-day working 
arrangements that exist betweeru say. an mstruc- 
tional aide an.H.the teacher, supervision is often 
nonexistent or performed at a minimum level. 
What can be done to improve the teacher super- 
vision of paraprofessionals'' 



6 ! f>cvclop Te:icher compeiencv in chnjcal supervision 
through :>Vdii development. 

6,2 Develop clear ^^olicies regarding the purpose of 
paritprofessii^na! super\ision and the resp msibility 
fo superMsion. 



Administrative Staff-Parent Problems 

The relationship between school administrators 
and parents is import£;nt in determining the support 
the school receives in the community. The school's 
image is also shaped by the quality of interaction 
between administrators and parents. Healthy, pro- 
ductive relationships, which are crucial to the school 
success, are minimized when problems l^tween school 
site administrators and parents arise because of differ- 
ences in values, communication, expediiions, school 
rules and regulations, and decision making. As a con- 
sequence, feelings of hostility and alienation are gen- 
erated and affect the attitudes of students and teachers 
alike. Students ho d the same negative views toward 
the schools that their parents hold, and effective 
teaching and learning are reduced. 
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Chart 9 

Admini^^trativc Staff-Parent. Problems and Solution Strategies 



2. IndiMilual dittcrcnecs 
values 

6. I xpcctaiions ot others 
10. Pcfixptions atijtudcsi 

stereotyping 
18. Image ut schools in 

community 
l^. Decision-making process 
23. School and classrinim ruies. 

rcgulaCions, and priKcdurcs 



Problrms 

L Hou can conflicts he minimized in areas in 
N^hich individual values and expectations may 
he different? Such situations may include: (1) 
open classrooms schools vs. traditional closed 
schools; (2) teaching of sex education; (3) use of 
certain controversial books, magazines, and 
films for instructional purposes; (4) assignment 
of student!^ to nonacademic classes; (5) curricu- 
lum emphasis, i.e., academic vs. so-called frills; 
(6) school grading policy; (7) homework policy; 
and (8) classroom and school discipline policies. 



LI Workshops should be held for parents to, discu:.** 
advantagt*s and disadvantages of various teaching 
techniques, curriculum organization, and classroom 
materials. An open dialogue should be established 
with ample parental input before decisions are 
reached regarding the implementation of proposals 
in the above areas. 

1.2 School policies on grading, homework, and disci- 
pline should developed with considerable input 
from not only parents but also teachers and stu- 
dents. Several workshop meetings should be held 
before the adoption of policies in these areas. Once 
adopted, policies should be mentioned and reviewed 
periodically to ensure appropriateness or relevancy. 

1.3 Brochures shculd be developed and parent forums 
conducted at the school site and in the community 
to ensure an awareness of the kinds of school 
requirements necessary to pursue college degrees or 
specialized careers. Parents must become aware of 
the kind of school curriculum demanded for entry 
into college or specialized careers. In instances 
where the school s curriculum is inadequate to 
ensure that students will acquire appropriate back- 
ground experiences, parents can join the school to 
demand the inclusion of necessary curriculum. Joint 
efforts of this type have the advantage of strength- 
ening the relationship between parent and school. 
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Chart 9 Continued 



2. Individual difference^/ 

valucft 
4. Communication 
6. Expectations of others 
10. Percvptions attitudes 

stercoivping 
19. Decibion-makmg process 


2. Criticisms leveled at ^^chool staff who are insen- 
sitive to parental concerns and student needs' 
occur all too frequently in many schools. How 
can the selection of new staff and the retraining 
of old staff he used as a process to r.rduce such 
criticisms? 


2.1 Parents should be involved in the selection of new 
school staff at every level. They should be involved 
in developing the description of the kind of qualifi- 
cations desired for a given school position and 
should he a part of the interviewing panel for new 
school staff. Although they will not normally be 
required to make a final selection, they should have 
equal votes in recommending to the principal or 
superintendent a final selection of top choices, 

2.2 For insensitive staff who arc not new, small group ^ 
workshops and individual sessions on human rela- 
tions, negative verbal and ni)nverhal cues, prejudice, 
and stereotyping should be regularly conducted. 


4. C ommunication 
[0. FVfVcpliuns attitudes 

stereotyping 
fK. Image of school in 

community 


3. Frequently, parents are unaware of school poli- 
cies, procedures, and activities. Communica- 
tion between the school and the parent may be 
irrelevant (e.g., that many teachers went sailing 
over the weekend)^ obscured by jargon and 
bloated diction, or simply nonexistent. What 
strategies might be used to increase effective 
communication? 


3.1 Develop a regular parent newsletter to be mailed 
to parents' homes. Conduct regular information 
sharing sensions in the community (churches should 
b€ con.sidcred) as well as at the school. 

3.2 Formulate a communication advi.sory committee of 
St' dents, staff, and parents to provide recommenda- 
tions for school facts to be shared and format to be 
used. 

3.3 Develop bilingual parent newsletters, using the pre- 
dominant languages spoken by area parents. 

3.4 Usj a direct, ejvy to understand style of writing. 

3.5 Establish a school hot line for parents m need of 
information concerning pressing problems, 

3.6 Develop and maintain open contact with news- 
p2*pers, radio, and TV. Use them to highlight accom- 
piisl^merts of the school. Keep them informed about 
.probleans tt at could polari/e the community; e g , 
fights between ethnic groups 
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Chart 9* - Coatiiiued 



Probkm ajrea^ 

2, Individual differences 

values 
4, Cc>mmunication 
10. Pcrceplions atliludcs 

stereotyping 
IM. Image of school in 

community 
19. Dccision-making procx'ss 
23. Schoo! and claHJiroom rules, 

regulations, and prcKedures 



Fro tikntik 

4. Parents in many schools are not involved in 
schoo! affairs. The lack of parental involvement 
is often seen as a lack of interest in the school 
and in the childrt-n's education. The lack oi 
involvement also deprives the schoo! of feed- 
back on the school image. How can parental 
involvement be increased? 



4.1 Provide genuine opportunities for involvement by 
developing specific activities (e.g., staff selection, 
school policies, fund raising for school activities) for 
parental involvement. Personally invite individual 
parents, making sure all parental groups arc repre- 
sented, to serve on the groups established. 

4.2 Gel to know parents in settings outside the schoo! 
(e.g., churches and social affairs) and encourage 
their involvement in school affairs, 

4.3 Do not wait until a student is having school difficul- 
ties to contact parents. Establish a system of tele- 
phoning and visiting parents. 

4.4 Make the school facilits available tor use as a com- 
munity center recreaiion, health services, aduK 
education. Assign sensitive school staff on a rotat- 
ing basis to staff an information center. 

4.5 Do not involve parents simpiy to rubber stamp 
school decisions. Provide opportunities for parental 
input throughout the decision-making process. 

4.6 Schedule activities for parental involvement at var- 
ious times to accommodate lho.se who have obliga- 
tions on a regular basis which conflict with a set 
school timi 

4 7 Conduct workshons on problem solving for school 
staff and parents. I hrough these, parents arc able to 
demonstrate their expertise in solving problems and 
thus eliminate the skepticism that schoo! staff may 
hold relative to parental involvement. 



Qmt 9 Continited 



4. C ontmunicutiun 

6 l xpectation> ot others 

K. I cur of unknown anxiety 


5. 1 he image of the school is influena*d by the 
physical appearance of the school, the quality 
of the school staff, the quality of the educa- 
tional program, the quality and quantity of 
school supplies and equipment, school violence 
and vandalism, and the morale of the students 
and staff. How can parent** help to improve the 
image of the school? 


— ^ 

Suatefkt 

5 1 See strategies 1.2, 1.3, 2. 1, 2.2, 3.1, 3.2, 3.6, and 4 2 

5 2 Seek volunteer parental help in raismg funds for 
additional equipment and supplies for school enrich- 
ment. 

5.3 C onduct open forums on reducing school vandalism 
and violence. Provide opportunities for parents to 
form lookout and notification systems lor reporting 
such acts. 

5-4 Conduct workshops on the causes of school vandal- 
ism and violence that have antecedents in the home; 
c.g„ favoritism, lack of supervision, ethnic group 
stereotyping. 


\{) IVrccptiiins Jllitudcs 
sttrrcolypmg 


6 Parents and administrators often have prejudi- 
cial views regarding ethnicity. 1 hcsc views are 
reflected *ciiher in avoiding members of the 
other ethnic groups or in provoking confronta- 
tions. How can prejudice he reduced? 


6.1 Ciet parent groups to organi/c workshops on the 
nature of prejudice and stereotyping behavior. Pro- 
vide resources for such sessions if possible. Empha- 
size cultural awareness and sensitivity. 

6.2 Involve parents in goal-setting and problem-solving 
activities to develop respect for the contributions all 
pareiils make as well as for their similarities and 
differences. 

6.3 Provide multicultural activities throughout the schoofs 
program. Fnsure multiethnic representation on all 
school committees and groups. 

6.4 Fnsure that the school staff is fnulliethnic and that 
each is involved in some policy-making activity. 
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Chart 9 - Continued 



Prubkm ds%^% 

2 Individual differences 

values ♦ 
4 Communication 
ft. FxpectuUons o\ i>!hef* 
iH. Image oi school in 

communifv 



Schools must be accouniable to the community 
ii serves Parents who demand such accounta- 
bility are often perceived of as a threat to the 
school. How can schools satisfy the demand for 
accountability and ehminatc the perceptions of 
parental threat? 



11 Sec, strategies .VI, ,V5. and 3.6, 

7.2 Involve parents in formulating and reviewing the 
phih>sophy ;md goals of the schoo!. 

7 .1 Conduct telephone surveys of parents concerning 
the school's effectiveness. Develop other feedback 
mechanisms 

7.4 Provide parents and the communication media reg- 
ularly with information on the school's success and. 
tJ appropriate, reason^ for its failures. 
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A^dministrative Staff-Commiinity Problems 

School administrators arc confronted with myriad 
problems, including the foHo\%ing: (I) apathetic com- 
munity groups or agencies; (2) overtly hostile, anti- 
school groups; (3) difficulties with various public 
media, especially during crisis situations; (4) power 
struggles with community advisory groups over the ^ 
disposition of federal and state-supported educational 
activities; and (5) disagreements with neighborhood 
representatives and merchaiits who are dissatisfied 
with the behaviors of students at the school. 




Chart 10 

Adminisiraiive Siafl-Communily Problems and Solution Slralcgies 
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4. C'tHTimunicattun 
I V Avoidance 

Irrugc of schtn)! in 
cumniunitv 

I xpcctatums of others 
Individual dittcrcnccs 
values 

Perceptions attitudes 
stercoty puiji 



IH. 
10. 



4 

l.V 
10, 

6. 
18 



C'onim un ication 
Avoidance 

Perceplion.s attitudes 

stereotyping 

I xpcctations of others 

Individual diffcTenccs 

values 

Image o\ school in 
e<>mniunuv 



4. (*ommunicaiH>n 
13 A\i>jdance - 

b I xpeet^tticnis of others 
2! School phvsica! ensiron'* 
meni 

Is Image of >cfu>oj in 
ctmimuniis 



Him can a school administrator become more 
aware of the prohlem^ thai clients in the 
schooFs community face? How can he she 
gain insight into the Siicial organt/^Uion of the 
^jchooPs community? How can an administra- 
tor becor!e a ware of resources a\ ailahlc in 
i)ther agencies to help the school'.' 



2. Ho\^ can an administrator " become more 
informed regarding the essential concerns of 
the divergent ethnic groups in the school's 
corrmunity 



What .an .tdmimstrators do when problems 
arise with other community agencies, such as 
the police and merchants, regarding schot)l 
disciplinary practices and regulations? 



I. L Make a major efforl to gel to know the nature o< 
the communities served by the schools. Establish 
relationships with leaders in all walks of comrr u- 
nity life P*ii!iciprte in school-related activitie , in 
the community. 

1.2 Kstabiish an informal advisory group composed of 
leading community figures for the purpose of 
keeping the administrators informed regarding 
matters and problems relevant lo the scbtn^l 

! 3 Require community involvement for all adminis- 
trators. 



2 I FMahiish mandatory m-service education for all 
administrators, including the study of the histories 
of various minorjty groups, their current prob- 
IcniK. aspl^atio^^. and needs. 

^.2 Form an advisory group consisting oi knowledge- 
able and respected niemiH:rs 4>f various ethnic 
minority groups tt* serve as a source o! isdvice and 
information. 



Hold mevtmgs v^iih representatives of community 
agencies regarding particular and gcnerii! prob- 
lems of youth in thecommunitv on a regular basis 
I hese meetings would proside administratiMs with 
an opportunity at least to explain the schoor> phi- 
losophy, policies, and proci^dures 



Chart 10 Confinik^d 



2. Individual diftcrcnccs 

4- t'omnuiiUiMtton 

6. 1 \pL^tatK1^^ ot oihcf> 
IK image of >chin>l in 


4 How can problems dealing v^ilh media cover- 
age 'd crisis incidents at the school he avoided? 
In nev^ls desegregated schools^ eonflicl situa- 
tions often gain wide puhlic notice and atlen- ^- 
lion, lelevision, in particular, can have a 
significant impact on the public's perceptions 
ot the severity ol the crisis. 


4.1 Maintain a constant working relationship with 
media ag ncies. If possible, policies shijuld be 
developed in advance regarding how crisis situa- 
tions will be treated. 


2. IndiMdual dittcrcnco 

4 ComnuinicatuHi 
6 f- xpcclalions o! othiT> 
IK, Image ot schitoi in 

communitv 
10. PcrccptiiMiN attitudes 
>tcrcof\pifig 


5. How can administrators avoid contticls and 
misunderstanding with comniunily advisory 
groups associated with funded programs? 


5.1 Develop clear district policies regarding the roles 
of such groups as wc*ll as the constraints under 
which such groups must t)peratc. 

5.2 Conduct in-service sessions for such groun^. In 
some cases members of such groups Oifen r ave 
verv Ipnited experience in forma! organisational 


4 ( ommunifaiion 

2 Individual dificrcnco 
\alucs 

tt \ xpcetatiOHN i>l others 
21. Sehvud ph\Mcal enMr(Ui- 
nien! 

IS Image 4>t >ehoi)l m 

eonHiUHUtN 
1() l\ieeption> aituiides 

^fereo!\ p^ng 


6, How can administrators become aware ot the 
views o! significant parent groups regarding 
(1) curriculum and learning outcomes: and (2) 
discipline and matters relating to pupil behav- 
ior? 1 his problem is generated by the fact that 
some ethnic minority group parents hold dif- 
Icrcnt expectations of schools from those of 
members of the dominant si>cial group in the > 
school's community fe g., basic education vs. / 
progressive apprc^iches), y 


bJl Sec 1 above. 

6.2 Mainiam administrative contact with croups of 
/ parents who arc representative of all students in 
/ the school Parent advisory groups v.ould be in 
/ order. 


6 J \peetatH>n> ot others 
\{) f\'f cepiiofi> allifudcs 

>terci>typing 
2. Ifidnidual ditleicneis 

values 
4 ('ointiuiiueation 
1 ^ \%o!danee 


7. How can administrators be heipuf^o over- 
tiHiie negative cxpeclalii»n> f egaidmg such 
things as parental ati tudes, pupil behaviors, 
and student abilities' 


7.1 Sec 1.1, 1.3, and 2.1 above. 

7.2 The district should arrange visits of administrators 
to school settings v^hich refute inaccurate percep- 
tions and expectations 

7.3 Conduct speciaii/ed interperson*.si and intcrgroup 
relations training relating to multiethmc school 
situations. 
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Fro Mem areas 

Image ot school m 
ttimmun!r\ 

storcutyping 

f xpcctations ot i^fhcrs 

fndnuiual diMcicKcs 

values 



6 
4 

10. 



\%oMlancc 

Induuiua! dillcrcnccs 
values 

I xpcet.ititms 4?l others 
('i>nHnunffation 
PcfCcptuHiN altitudes 
slereotsping 



K. How can an admini>»trator hceome aware of 
the image or images that are heid in theeom- 
muniiv ot his her school? 



9. What can an administrator do when a si/ab!e 
segment of the parent group ol his her sehool 
seems to avoid direct CiUitaet and involvement 
with the institution*^ 



H.I Visit the homes of parents. 

8 2 Select a random sample of students, pau nth, and 
other community persons and administer a ques- 
tionnaire dealing with their perceptions of the 
school. 

8.3 Form an advisory group composed of students 
who are representative of the school's composition. 

8.4 Hold meetings with representatives of othe; com- 
munity agencic*s and groups whose interests inter- 
face with those of the school. 



9.1 See H I above. 

9.2 flave administrators participate in community 
events to demonstrate an interest in the commu- 
nity or in the affairs of a particular ethnic group. 

9.3 Fstablish a community advisory group to help the 
school specifically with this problem. 

9.4 Fstablish a cooperative relationship with law 
enforcement juvenile bureaus and encourage Saw 
enforcement contael with school prmcipals and 
assistant principals when their students are in dif- 
Hcuhy with police. School administrators can 
council students and intervene on their behalf for 
mforma! rather than formal problem resolution. 
Such activities are time-<:onsuming but are trust 
builders. 



Chart 10 Corittnued 



21. School physkul environ- 
ment 

18. image ot I he Nchot)! in 

community 
6. lixpectations ot oihcrN 
4. Cornmunieation 



10. Many urban schools have been in existence for 
a number of years. 1 hey can become very 
unattractive and contribute to the dislike of 
students and members of community groups 
(parents, ethnic minority group organizations, 
and the like). Htm might an administrator 
attempt to improve the physical and aesihetic 
nature of the school with httle or no funds? 



lOJ Create student, parent, and community group 
joint committees to study and propose ways in 
which the schoo! cou!d he improved as a physical 
plant, I cachcrs would also he in* ohed in such a 
study effort. 

10.2 Parent and community groups would he apprised 
of the schooKs specific needs, and their coopera- 
tion should be sought in improving conditions. 
For example, a group of parents or representatives 
from some organization might undertake to build 
needed playground equipment at an elementary 
school. 

10.3 Have teachers and students at the site develop 
projects designed to improve the school setting. 
Such an effort pi vides an opportunity for multi- 
ethnic, cooperative.- interaction. 

10.4 Encourage community agencies to undertake proj- 
ects designed to improve the school site. 
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Parent-Parent Problems 

I he school is the social agency through which one 
supposedly learns the social skills in an atmosphere of 
discipline. Parents and peers of children attending the 
school are the atiitudinal reinforcement foi those 
social skills and the primary examples children follow 
in learning how to get along with others, 
i The inability of parents to understand and to cope 
with the behavior of their children and their children's 
peers .from different minority groups, socioeconomic 
backgrounds, and family orientations eventually leads 
to mutual frustrations and dislike. How these chal- 
lenges arc handled can influence a child's pcrsoiial 
growth and attitude toward learning. 



« 
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C hart II 

Parent-Parent Problems and Solution Strategies 



2. Individual diHercnccs 
values 

6- I xpectations o! others 
4 Communication 
10. Perceptions aiiitudes 

stereotyping 
5. niffereniial treatment 



2 Individual ddtcrenccs 
values 

6. Fxpectations of others 



2. Individual differences 
values 

6 Expectations of others 
fa, inadequacy of support 

systems 
13 Avoidance 



Difterentiai treatment of parents and children 
resulting from the lack of recognttion of various 
styles of parenting, cross-cultural / economic sen- 
sitiviues, different perceptions of child rearing 
practices, and different communication styies 
interferes v^ith effective parent relations. How 
might this situation be changed'' 



2, Family reactions to personal problems are 
often thought ro be unrque to socioeconomic 
groups. Hov may parents become aware thai 
many of their problems are shared by other par- 
ents, regardless of social or economic status? 



3. How may productive parent coalitions be 
formed lo resolve pending and foreseeabie 
conflict? 



Strsteslts ^ 

.1 Conduct monthly parent workshops, using mate- 
rials, presentations, and filmstrips, to focus on the 
positive intercultural and intracultura! patterns of 
behavior (all school staff should [k invited to 
attend). 



2.1 Hold special interest discussion groups loi parents 
experiencing transitions (I ) single parent head of 
househojil; (2) entry Mid reentry parents (career 
planning and development!; (3) divorce separation; 
and (4} death grief. 



3.1 Conduct training for parep* liaisons lo work with 
other parents evidencing School child problems. 

3 2 Develop parent advisory groups to meet wsth fac- 
ulty and administration regarding school policy and 
community involvement, 

3 3 Have parent* conduct rap sessions with students on 
a regular bafiis and participate in the planning of 
school activities. 
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Parent-Other Schoor Staff Probiems 

. Effective relationships between parents and non<^r- 
tific»ted stait contribute significantly to the develop- 
•ment and maintenance ofa supi^ortive school entirfin- 
mem for the student. Further, working relationships 
between thoic two groups h^vc the potential for faciH- 
tating individual student learning as well as for fur- 
thering the overall purpos«i and goals of tltt; school. 
Yet. parents and nonccrtificated staff rarely have 
maximized the cpportMnities for mutual cental and 
!iUppor. • ' * 




.Si. 




Chirt 12 

*!M«atStQth«^ Staff Prabkm^i aad Spiutio^ 



4 < omwunicmton 
kicreciyptng 



Parents* and other siiiff have litUe or no conlacl 
^Uh^uch other. The nalurc of thdr inleriictians^ 
are primarily in problem-cenlered or ne^tivc 
^ilualioHs arising from a parltcuUir student dr 
tfiMn a mure general sichooi-rclatcd issue. Thus, 
the tun groups often develop one-sided piciures 
oi each other in terms of their attitudes* percep- 
tions^and fKh. iors. How might thi«r situation 
be changed? 



4 C'pmmunicaucn 
to Pvfceplions afliiudes 

stcrentvping 
*2. Individual ditterences 



!J Develop informal ^cial activities for parents and 
staiT to get lo know each othcrr. 

K2 Schedule and plan activiiie^ for parents and staff to 
meet nnd share positive experiences, sUch as f\rog- 
•Tss rcpiirts on studenti- pho are achieving well in 
school / 

U Develop procedures for parc^nts and staff to develop 
constructive, mutually shared solutions to problems, 

I A Involve parents and stafi in communieations work- 
shops and training in the schoofi^. 



2. Pareniv and ^tall feel fhey are not understood 
by the other group. What siraiegies may he 
used to eliminate these feelings" 



2. 1 Plan activities for ?>talt and parents to meet to share 
their perceptions, attitudes, and values. 

2.2 See I I, \X t 3, and i,4 above. 



6 fcApcctations o\ others 



2 Indixidual diHcfenco 
\. I lues \ 

5 Ditfercntiul trcafmcn!^ 

^ F\pect^lnms oi uther^ 
iO Pcrcepiions af:»t!idcs 
s!crc4rl>ping 

4 Comniunicution 



3. Parent?^ and staff may have different expecta- 
tions regarding the methods by which their 
children arc taught or disciplined as well as 
regarding the purposes and goals of educatiim. 
Ho\% can shared expectations be developed? 



Parents otten hclteve that ?»tafl members treat 
them a!> outsiders when ♦hev go to the schtu^l, 
from the p^ircnts' perspcctnc, it is almost 4s it 
ihc} vverc in a place where they did r«>« belong. 
I Uflher. si^me parents believe tliat staff ir^a: 
them diKerently and with less respect ihlin Ihey 
treat other parents. Staff fecK that their contri- 
bution to stud^'nt learning is devalued or under-, 
estimated by parents. What can be done to 
prevent such feeling of alienation? 



3.1 InvoUc the patents and other staff in teachef- 
administrator meetings where issues related to 
methods of instruction or discipline* are being 
discussed. 

3.2 See I.I. 1.3, and 1.4 above 

Ml 

3.3 See 2.1 above. 



4 1 Plan workshops or other activities which will focus 
on individual diiicrences between groups and how 
these dilferences may lead to mispercepi^ons. Train 
staff to respond to parents with respect and concern 

4 2 See 1.1. 12, \ \ and 1.4 above. 

4.3 Sec 2 1 abine. 

4.4 Develop activities which will cncoufage parent par- 
ticipation in all phases of school operations. 



Chert 12- Co&ttni^ 



io. 

4. 
6. 



Perceptions; aiiitudes 
stereotyping h 
Communicaiion 
Li^ptrctations of others 



4. Contmunicalton 
1. Auihoriiy and control 
18. Image of «»chuol in 
^ comrdunitv 



Some staff and parents feel that the ot her group 
doc^ not c^re enough or is not involved enough 
in the students*' learning, pach may perceive the 
other as le^s inierested in the student than is the 
case. What might done to change these 
perceptions? 



Parents and staff may share a sense of power* 
lessnessi in affecting school decision?* or in 
affecting the image of the school in the com- 
munity. Yet, the two groupie may not have had 
sufficient contact with each'oiher to deal effcc- 
lively with their shared concerns. How can m 
effective coalition be formed to work on muiual 
concerns'^ 



5.1 See \,2. 13, and 1,4 above. 

5.2 Sec 2.1 above. 
5 J See 3 J above 
5.4 See 4.1 above. 



^} Establish a group ot concerned parents and staff 
who can develop strategics for ensuring th^ir input 
into school decision making. Such a group may also 
help plan activities to ensure a more posit ivc^^age 
of tf«e school. 



6.2 See !.l and 1.4 ajH>ve, 

6.3 Spc 2.r above. 

6.4 Ser 3.l above. 

6.5 See 4.4 above 




/ 



Community Group-Commanity 
Group Problems - 

Conflicting purposes and tM^iefs between commu-, 
niCygroups often work to the detriment of the school. 
Frequently, political struggles over such issu^i as 
community invoivcmcat and the seh^on of com- 
munity repre^ntati^^ take precedence over school 
issues. The quest foi power, differences in attitudes 
and perception, and « lack of communication often 
{Prevent community grtups from assuming roles that 
are strongly supportive of the schools. 
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Chart 13 

Gommunity Group-Coir-^unity Group Problems and Solution Strategies 



11 Power 
4- Communication 
19, Decision-making process 



2. Individual diflctcnccH 

valucN 
4, Communication 
6. Expectations 
ft). Peccption^i attitudcii 

stercoiyping 
fH. Image ol school in 

community 



3. Sharing information 

4. CommunicaCion 

7, Alienation behavior 
H. Fear of unknown anxiety 
10. Perceptions attitudes 

stereotypmg 
20, Role of -c^ommunication 
media 



In attempting to select community represenia- 
ttveti for adyisory committees or councils, the 
school is sometimes for^d to select among 
competing community groups. Selection of 
representatives from one grcmp may alienate^ 
the other group(s). What might he done to 
satisfy all groups? 



2, Community groups may have conflicting views 
about the role of the school or how it should be 
administered. Such vi^ws may hetfi to create a 
poor image of the school and Id^vercd morale 
for staff and students. How can the school 
reduce, the negative .impact of such views? 



lA If possible, select representatives from each group. 

1,2 Communicate openly with all groups, indicating 
how they might b^omc involved in ^chool affairs, 
even though it may not be possible for representa- 
tives from each group to be on school advisor>' 
committees* 



Frequently, in auempting to achieve racial bal- 
ance in the school community, groups will 
become engaged in bitter debate. The results 
often lead %o poiari/ation of and hostility 
between community groups, school staff, and 
students. What can bg,.>dohe to avoid such 
results? 



2.1 The principal staould maintain good public rela- 
tions. If this is done, differences in opinion can be 
placed in perspective. - 

2.2 Allow groups to make sug^tions for school improve- 
mcnt. 

2 J The principal should meet with community groups 
to discuss slhool programs, strengths, problems, 
and the prognosis for future development. 



3.1 Frequent meetings must be held to impart factual 
information concerning logistics, to answer all ques- 
tions, and to dispel negative perceptions about what 

^ will happen to neighborhoods, students, and the 
school 

3.2 Attempt V develop advisory groups consisting of 
representatives of all cot^jpflWity groups. 

3 J If fH>ssiblc, scou^e the cooperation of the media in 
highlighting the process for achieving racial balance 
and its di^irabilhy. 
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Chapter V. Establishiug the School Human 
Environment Assessment Group 



The importance of establishing a Skhooi Human 
Environment Assessment Group (SHEAG) to iden- 
tify school-related probiem areas was discussed in 
'Chapter IIL In addition to ensuring representation of 
all concerned groups (adminbtrative staff, teachers, 
other school site staff* parents, students, and commu- 
nity members), the SHE AG should also be balanced 
on the basis of ethnicity, economic statiis, sex, and 
grade level The selection of the SHEAG should be 
done impartially and should ensure that a cross sec- 
tion of individuals committed to improving the school 
climate is identifted. 

The SHEAG must be large enough to have an 
impact on t)te school The size of the SHEAG, hovi^* 
ever, will 'depend on the size of the school For a 
Si hool of 700 no 900, the ad hoc cpmmittee recom- 
mends a SHEAG\pf approximately 20 members, dis- 
tributed as follows^ the principal one vice-principal 
four teachers, six students, two other school staff, 
four parents, and two persons from the community. 
After the SHEAG is selected, the school pr.ncipal i% 
responsible for structuring and maintaining a sup- 
portive environment for its functioning. 

As a way of helping the SHEAG perform its task 



effectively, the Hetzel and Barnard model (1973) for 
effecting educational change is illustratoi in Figure 1, 

The first step in this model invoWes the develop- 
ment of an awaremss of the fact that problems do 
exist and that they an; hampeting the mission of the 
school A variety of approaches could be us(;d at this 
stage, including smali*^oup meeting to identify 
problems and concerns, personal interviews with the 
persons repr«^pntative of various groups involved in 
the school, and ttie use of survey questionnaires^ The 
problem areas and problem statements iodudcd in 
the manual can be introduced, discussed^ and priori- 
tized. Hetzel and Barnard suggest that awareness on 
an emotional level be sought prior to efforts of a 
cognitive nature, such as the presentiation of data« 

The next task involves getting the group to identify 
with the need to seek change, to accept ownership of 
the problem, and 4o develop a coinmitment for its 
solution. According to Hetzel and Barnard, "The 
probiem must Ik: removed from an institutional to a 
personal level** Individuals must realize that since 
they arc connected to the institution, they are also 
part of the problem. 



Fit* I. Hetzel ftnd Bimird Hfodd ^ Group Protm^ 



Developing an Awareness 
of Problems and the 
Need to Change 



R^wdrds or 
Recognition 
for Efforts 



A Wrship of 
the Problem 




Chsure 




^leaion of Sviuiiom 
and Gaais (Assumption 
of Responsibility) 



•Adapicd from Robert ih\u\ and Douglas Ramarii, •*Thc Hunw. 
AgcmSa', Criiical Variahic m Isutovaliom"* Edui'ati4fmi l^mJf^rslUp, Vol, 
30 (March, 197.1), 5»-»« 
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The next pha^ in the model is the probkmrsaiving 
phase: a qiiest for solutions andi^oals. The suggested 
ftratcgks in ihe^manual emb^^^ 
and cxpanded.^^i ihiii stage It is de^iirable to liave a 
variety of inputs as weU as adviix from putside con* 
suhants if necessary. 

During selection of problem areas and solutions, 
the school principal must accept the decisions of the 
SHEAG« ^ven the constraints of state or district poli- 
cies, financial limitations^ personnel, spacc^ and time* 
Once the SHEAG has selected the goals to be pur- 
sued, it will increase its respomihitiiy for trying to 
achieve the desired solutions. Sofne forq;i of tiusure, 
or resolution, of the SH£AG*s task k ^senttaL ff 
nothing comes out of their proHlem identification and 
problem-'iolving efforts, inc^' ^,ls on the SHEAG 
will be less willing to undenake similar activities in 
the future* 

Het/el and Barnard pomt out the groups that have 
engaged successfully in the problem^solving process 
derive intrinsic reinforcement from having completed 



the task. However, the school principal should also 
see that other publics are aware of the contribution 
^hai tlKTi SHEAG has made. Such f^c*^?^/^ 
' mcrcase the possibility lhat the people in the group 
will be willing to engage in problem-solving ariivities 
in the futuit^. They offer four points of caution to 
educational leaders: 

1. Predeterminoi solutions must not exist If they 
do,^oup members will feel manipulated.' 

2. Administrators cannot impose their solutions on 
the group through subtle us«^ of language or 
cui^. Practices of this sort reduce feeling of 
ownership on the group's part. 

3. All dStisions should be arrive^ at jointly by the"^ 
admimstrator aod membei^ m Ibe group. Neither 
party should withdraw during any part of the 
problem-solving' process. 

4. The educational leader must avoid imposing 
unreasonable burdens on the staff, students* 
parents, teachers, orf community members in 
terms of time or ene/gy. 
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^ Chapter VL Conclusion 
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In thU manual the probiem^ that occur t^tween the 
primary groupii associated with the school— studemsi, 
teacher^i^ administratons other lichooi staff, parents, 
and community groups -were identified, and strate^ 
gies for solving them were provided. Some of the 
problems overlap. The* committee believes that this 
demonstrates thc^v commonality of problems that 
occur between various groups, and that realization of 
this fact may dimtSiiish the resistance of particular' 
groups to change their. behavior. In other words, basic 
student-related problems^issocbted with economic or 
ethnic group membership may be reduced as parents 
and others recognize their common concerns., 

Estentkt Conditions . . 

The committee believes that several conditions are 
essential before the strategics introduced in this man- 
ual can be applied. First, district and site administra- 
tors and their staffs have to be committed to the idea 
of achieving harmonious interpersonal and inter- 
group relations within their schools. Second* they 
must endorse the concept of team problem solving. 
Third, they must have a valid perception of the prob- 
lems. Fourth, groups need enough time and resources 
to work through the problem'^olving strategies sug- 
gested in this manual Fifth, individual^ who partici- 
pate must truly represent a cross section of the school 
community and must be committed to eliminating the 
problems. These conditions would help ensure* tjie 
development and advocacy of support systems for 
stu<jentsl, teachers, other school staff, parents, and 
community groups, 

IPotential Dtta fioorm lusd Corrective Eviliiirtkin 

As mentioned in Chapter 11^21 possible interac* 
tlons among school^related groups* wer^ fd^ntifted*. 
Sources o| data concerning th^ inter^ctsons^ould 
be oitain^ through a vari^y of means to help^an 
institution identify prdblems that require attention. 
Such data sources might include observations of indi- 
vidual behavibr and group interj^ions« oflkiaf repjbrts 
of incidents, survey questionnaires, and interviews 
"Witl persons representing various populations asso* 
dat^ with the schools 



One major problem is that school administrators 
may have little awareness of the problems with which 
thev are faced. As sugg^ted in Chapter V, the School 
Human Environment Assessment Group, compost 
of representative of the six basic schdol community 
groups, couM provide what Kams and Wenger^ caU 
corrective evaluation. Such evaluation feeds useful 
information hack into the system in a consistent 
fashion so that changes can be made in the school 
The following factors arc among the criteria for cor- 
rective evaluation: 

Helevame. The data are related to the problems 
and their pc^sible solutions, 

Applicahility. The information can be used in the 
problem-solving process. 

Commuiiw The process of analysis and evaluation 
is continuous. 

Vatieiy. Different types of information are obtamed 
and used. \^ 

Clarify. The subject being studied or evaluated is 
clear to everyone involved, 

Valiiiiiy^ The evaluation addresses real issues. 

In^lementaflon 

Who should conduct the training o^ implement the 
strategies presented? The committee thin.^ that indi- 
viduals who are trained in tending group discussion, 
who can work through problems, and who have the 
background skills suggested by the problem-solving 
strategies in this manual will make the best •Iraincrs*' 
or "iacilitators/* These persons should )x selected 
with care. If appropriate individuals do not exist at 
the school site, outside consultants should be used. 
However, a team of school site individuals should be 
trained to work with ind4>Muab and groups that do 
not participate in the inttia! problem*soivitigsessiofts, 
Training sessions should continue throughout the 
school year,- At least ten weekly or biweekly sessions 
of two to three hours each should he scheduled. 



'Edward Karni «od Minlyn WenfCf* -Devclopim Corrective EvaUuitiofi 
Whhin the Program," E^matiamtf Uwkrshtp) Vol. 30(Mirwh, 1973). 
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To achieve maximum impiict. a !»cnjor high schooi 1 hc^cfficacy of the problem-siolving strategics pre- 

might work with a junior high feeder schnol and an setited in this manuai will depend on each school dis- 
^Icmcmaiy teedcf school on ji^dctcd problems. Wilhin^^tfktV goait aod objectives. If distrirts arc committed 

cachichool. the School HomafiEhvlronmeni AiiJicjiii-^ to ^jromoting Effective teaching. learning, and social 

men! (iroup would oversee the training of target inieraclionii for all student!*, the irtratfegies provided 

group members so that kignificant numbers of people her;; can help, 

might have a direct impact on the problem. ^ 
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